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The Equestrian Statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni 

By Allan Marquand, Ph.D. 




PERFECT record from the art 
and life of a remarkable people 
is condensed in the equestrian 
statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni, 
Venice. In contemplating this monument 
we are impressed with the striking, vigor- 
ous horseman firmly seated upon a sturdy 
horse. We at once perceive in his fea- 
tures — overhanging eyebrows, determined 
glance, scornful mouth — that we are in 
the presence of a man of power. And 
such was the character of Bartolommeo 
Colleoni, a man of blood and iron, a 
famous general or Captain of Mercen- 
aries, trained under famous military lead- 



ers, invincible in battle, the idol of a 
loyal band who were ready to give up 
their lives in his service. Born in the 
village of Solza near Bergamo, his voca- 
tion led him to various cities of Northern 
Italy especially to the service of the 
State of Venice. He had several castles, 
where he lived surrounded by his troops, 
a patron of the arts and sciences. He also 
showed himself a pious adherent of the 
church, a founder of chapels, churches 
and convents. He had two daughters, 
to whom he gave the classic names of 
Medea and Cassandra. In memory of 
Medea he built a convent, known as 
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LEFT SIDE OF VERROCCHIO'S EQUESTRIAN STATUE OF 
BARTOLOMMEO 

della Basella, in which was erected a 
beautiful tomb sculptured .by the famous 
sculptor Amadeo. This tomb was after- 
ward transferred to the Colleoni chapel 
at Bergamo near his own sepulchral 
monument. It { may seem incongruous 
that a fierce military leader should be 
laid to rest in a delicately constructed 
tomb carved with biblical reliefs set in a 
chapel with an elaborate polychromatic 
facade. But such incongruities were not 
uncommon in Ita 1 y during the Fifteenth 
century. 

Bartolommeo died on February i, 
1475, at the age of seventy-five. He 
willed his silver, furniture, arms, horses 
and the sum of 216,000 gold florins to the 
Republic of Venice and expressed the 
wish that an equestrian statue should 
be set up in his honor in the Piazza di 
S. Marco. This Piazza, however, had 
been expressly reserved for the people 
and could not be used for monuments, 
so the Signoria allotted a site for the 
equestrian statue in the Piazza di S. 
Giovanni e Paolo near the Scuola di S. 



Marco. It cannot be said that this small 
piazza was a very imposing site for such 
a monument, but it was in close proximity 
to a famous church and to the beautiful 
Scuola di S. Marco. 

The Signoria did not exhibit undue 
haste in securing the monument. It was 
not until July 30, 1479 that they took the 
matter into consideration. They appear 
to have selected three sculptors to make 
sketches. One of these was Vellano of 
Padua who assisted his master Donatello 
in casting the equestrian statue of Gatta- 
melata at Padua; another was Ales- 
sandro Leopardi, a well trained Venetian 
architect and sculptor; the third was 
Andrea Verrocchio, of Florence, who 
counted among his pupils such artists 
as Leonardo da Vinci, Perugino and 
Lorenzo di Credi. By 1483 the models 
were in Venice and are described by the 
traveler Felix Fabri. He writes, . " So 
these sculptors met in Venice and one 
of them made a horse of wood, covered 
with black leather . . . and so life-like 
is this figure that unless its unwonted 
size and want of motion betrayed that 
the horse was artificially made, a man 
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would think it was a real living horse. 
Another sculptor made a horse of clay, 
. and baked it in a furnace ; it is admirably 
formed and of a red color. The third 
moulded an exquisitely shaped horse out 
of wax. The Venetians chose the latter, 
and rewarded the artist. But as to 
what will be done about casting it, I have 
not yet heard; perhaps they will give 
the matter up." No doubt local jealo- 
sies arose, for we read of the Signoria 
proposing to give the horse to Verrocchio, 
while Vellano should execute the, rider. 
This, according to Vasari, angered Verroc- 
chio who broke up his model and left 
Venice. On reaching Florence, he did 
not give up the task. He made many 
sketches of horses and inspired Leonardo 
to design equestrian statues of most 
spirited action. 

Felix Fabri was somewhat tardy in 
recording that all the models were made 
in Venice in 1483, for already in 1481 
the Ferrarese Ambassador wrote from 
Florence to Ercole d'Este, Duke of Fer- 
rara, requesting that the life sized eques- 
trian statue of Bartolommeo Colleoni 
might be allowed to pass through Fer- 
rara free of duty. This was evidently 
Verocchio's model on its way to Venice 
to be cast. But the execution of public 
monuments is apt to be slow, and we find 
Verrocchio lingering in Venice where he 
made his will in June 25, 1488. He was 
then conscious that his end was near and 
he requests the Doge to consign the 
completion of the work to his friend and 
pupil Lorenzo di Credi. Verrocchio died 
soon after and the rulers of Venice, not 
heeding his last wishes nor the advice of 
Lorenzo di Credi, in 1490 consigned the 
completion of the work to Alessandro 
Leopardi. To this architect, sculptor and 
goldsmith we owe the successful casting 
of the statue. His signature appears 
on the girth of the horse ALEXANDER. 
LEOPARDVS. V (ENETVS). F (VND 
IT) (or FECIT) OPVS. He became 
known as Alessandro del Cavallo and 
was credited in print as its author two 
years before the statue was unveiled. 
Even today some writers adhere to this 



attribution. But the brutal strength of 
the statue is inconsistent with what is 
known of Leopardi' s style, and especially 
with the beautiful pedestal which he 
designed as its support. 

The horse betrays the study of classic 
models, especially of che four bronze 
horses from Constantinople which grace 
the fagade of S. Marco. It is from them 
rather than from mediaeval or Renais- 
sance models J:hat Verrocchio drew his 
inspiration. The action is the same, and 
in general, the proportions. Verrocchio's 
horse shows classic tranquility, as well 
as its living quality. More plastic in 
the expression of the mane, of the veins, 
and sharper in the definition of the 
muscles, Varrocchio's horse betrays the 
academic qualities of his atelier which , 
paid studied attention to anatomy. The 
same use of anatomical exaggeration for 
an artistic purpose is seen in the powerful 
head of Bartolommeo. In this regard 
Verrocchio was a direct forerunner of 
Michelangelo. It matters little' whether 
Verrocchio or Leopardi designed the 
decoration of the bridle and saddle. It 
is sharp and strong, harmonizing with 
the horse and his rider. 

In contrast with this powerful Floren- 
tine equestrian statue is the delicate 
charming pedestal on which it rests. 
It harmonizes with the exquisite Scuola 
di S. Marco, near which it is placed. 
The trophies of the base carved in low 
relief, the coats of arms of the central die, 
the dolphins of the capitals, the sea 
horses of the charming frieze all speak 
as much of Venice as of Bartolommeo 
who commanded her armies. 

When the statue was cast, chiselled, 
and gilded it was exposed to the public 
on March 21, 1496. Marino Sanuto 
in his diary speaks of it as "a most 
beautiful work, and all went to see it." 
The inscription on Leopardi' s tomb in S. 
Maria dell 'Orto speaks of him as the 
author of the pedestal. Well may it 
do so, as the pedestal is a work of great 
distinction and charm, in its way as 
notable a work of art as the equestrian 
statue itself. 



